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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE  BLIND 


In  China  are  to  be  found  at  least  one-third  of  all  the 
blind  people  in  the  world.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  deep  importance  of  our  subject.  The  unfortunate 
sufferers  are  separated  from  the  inhabitants  of  America 
and  Europe,  not  only  by  wide  geographical  distances,  but 
also  by  wide  divergencies  in  language,  religion,  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  in  the  general  way  of  looking  at 
things.  China  has  well  been  termed  a “topsy-turvy” 
country,  where  affairs  seem  to  go  by  contraries  and  it  is 
generally  the  unexpected  that  happens.  Hence  we  must 
be  prepared  to  find  ideas  widely  different  from  our  own 
about  the  causes  of  blindness  and  about  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  the  blind  natur- 
ally have  to  suffer.  Consequently  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  blind  affords  us  many  problems  of  great  interest 
and  importance  as  well  as  many  serious  difficulties  that  are 
not  at  first  sight  apparent. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  lived  for  many  years  right 
in  their  very  midst  who  can  realize  what  miseries  most  of 
the  Chinese  blind  are  called  upon  to  endure.  The  ordinary 
traveler  sees  but  little  of  these  pitiable  people,  except  the 
few  who  try  to  get  a precarious  living  by  begging  on  the 
streets.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  their  homes  and 
in  their  inner  life,  to  understand  how  the  loss  of  sight  is 
allowed  to  utterly  disqualify  men,  women  and  children 
from  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  causing  them  to  be- 
come only  a care  and  heavy  burden  to  their  relatives  and 
friends.  With  all  the  excellent  features  of  their  ancient 
civilization  the  Chinese  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  alive  to  the 
possibility,  even,  of  organizing  methods  for  the  systematic 
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care  and  education  of  their  large  numbers  of  sightless  fel- 
low-creatures. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  all  the  while  the  bulk  of 
the  Chinese  people  only  regard  the  blind  as  subjects  for 
charity,  or  as  hopelessly  useless  and  unproductive  encum- 
brances to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  seeing — all  the 
while  they  only  dole  out  such  pittances  of  alms  upon  them 
as  will  barely  keep  them  from  starving  or  perishing  from 
cold — there  can  be  but  slow  progress  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  under  which  these  unfortunates  have  to  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  All  the  while  the  mere  idea 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  earn 
their  own  living  is  still  regarded  as  impossible,  or  ridiculous ; 
and  to  talk  about  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  sounds 
like  a paradox  or  something  utterly  absurd — there  is  but 
little  hope  that  anything  of  importance  will  be  done  either 
privately,  by  the  people  themselves,  or  officially  by  the 
government.  The  only  help  for  the  Chinese  blind,  for  the 
time  being,  is,  therefore,  from  the  philanthropists  of  West- 
ern countries  who  have  already  established  a few  small 
schools  for  the  blind  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Republic. 
These  are  already  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
better  classes  of  Chinese. 

To  give  you  a short  illustrated  sketch  of  the  pioneer 
work  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  direction  and 
of  the  small  but  highly  encouraging  measure  of  success 
already  achieved  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  We  may  well 
ask  at  the  outset,  if  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  blessings 
of  sight  among  ourselves  are  considered  as  deserving  of  all 
the  pity  and  benevolence  we  bestow  upon  them,  how  much 
more  are  we  called  upon  to  sympathize  with  and  help  the 
far  larger  number  of  our  less  favored  blind  Chinese  brothers 
and  sisters  and  to  try  to  do  whatever  lies  in  our  power  to 
ameliorate  their  far  more  pitiable  condition?  Would  not 
those  of  you  who  are  educating  young  men  and  women  to 
become  teachers  for  the  blind  do  well  to  point  out  to  them 
what  a wide  field  of  usefulness  is  likely  to  be  open  before 
them  in  China  in  the  not  very  distant  future? 
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The  proportion  of  blind  people  among  the  Chinese 
cannot  yet  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  When  we  consider  their  many  causes 
of  blindness  and  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  means  of 
prevention  and  cure,  it  may  safely  be  supposed  that  the 
percentage  is  considerably  above  that  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica:— in  spite  of  the  habit  of  the  infanticide  of  blind  fe- 
male babies  and  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  United  States  the 
ratio  of  blind  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  inhab- 
itants is  about  one  in  1300.  In  Europe  it  varies  from  one 
in  1200  to  one  in  1800.  In  Africa,  especially  in  Egypt, 
it  varies  from  one  in  100  to  one  in  300.  In  India  it  is  one 
in  500.  In  China  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  about  one  in 
400.  This  with  a population  of  400  millions  would  give 
the  enormous  number  of  one  million  blind  people ! The 
mere  thought  of  such  an  aggregate  of  human  suffering  is 
simply  appalling. 

Although  the  Chinese  are,  as  a nation,  very  philan- 
thropic, the  indigent  blind  are  unfortunately  considered  as 
the  lowest  class  of  paupers  and  thus  entitled  to  only  a 
small  share  of  the  alms  that  fall  to  beggars.  At  Canton 
and  other  large  cities  there  is  a “blind  village,”  as  it  is 
called,  where  all  the  destitute  blind  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinity  can  obtain  a small  hovel  rent  free  and  perhaps  a 
couple  of  dollars,  Mexican,  for  food  and  necessities  per 
month.  In  large  centres  such  as  Shanghai  and  Hankow 
there  are  benevolent  guilds  where  on  the  payment  of  certain 
small  sums  of  money  blind  men  and  boys  may  learn  to  be- 
come fortune  tellers  or  singers  so  that  they  can  go  about 
from  house  to  house  and  earn  a small  pittance  to  pay  for 
part  of  their  support.  The  case  of  poor  blind  girls  is  sad  in 
the  extreme.  They  are  mostly  purchased  when  infants  by 
a disreputable  class  of  women  who  make  it  a business  to 
keep  them  till  they  grow  up  and  then  hire  them  out  for 
bad  purposes  which  need  not  be  specified,  beating  them 
severely  if  their  wretched  earnings  are  not  considered  suf- 
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ficient.  Their  lot  is  certainly  worse  than  that  of  the  poor 
lemale  infants  who  are  put  to  death,  or  allowed  to  die  of 
neglect,  as  soon  as  total  blindness  appears,  by  their  ignor- 
ant and  cruel  parents,  who  are  too  poor  to  bring  up  such 
useless  encumbrances.  Thousands  perish  in  this  way  every 
year,  but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  number  is  de- 
creasing. 

Among  the  better  and  more  enlightened  classes  it  is 
always  recognized  that  the  nearest  relatives  should  support 
and  take  care  of  the  blind,  or  provide  for  them  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  claims  of  kinship  are  nowhere  so  great 
or  so  exacting  as  in  China.  The  government  has  not  there- 
fore been  careful  to  assume  its  duties  in  this  respect.  Hence 
there  are  millions  of  families  who  are  only  just  able  to 
eke  out  enough  money  to  buy  food  and  clothing,  while 
every  member  is  working  to  the  utmost ; but  who  yet  have 
to  support  their  blind  ones  as  well.  Their  sense  of  duty  is 
thus  taxed  to  the  extreme  limit.  Is  it  therefore  any  wonder 
if  both  the  blind  and  their  supporters  sometimes  feel  that 
life  is  not  worth  the  living,  and  seek  to  put  an  end  to  it? 
The  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  blind  seem  never 
to  have  been  taken  into  serious  consideration,  nor  any 
means  employed  by  which  they  can  be  taught  to  earn  a 
living  in  a refined  and  independent  manner  and  with  self- 
respect. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  all  that  has  ever  been 
done  for  the  blind  in  China,  in  a systematic  and  organized 
manner,  has  been  the  work  of  Christian  Missionaries.  The 
first  work  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  any  record  was 
started  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff  in  1840  when  he  rescued  six  blind 
slave  girls  at  Canton.  They  were  taught  English  and 
could  read  the  Moon  system.  Two  of  these  are  still  living 
at  the  Philadelphia  Institution  where  they  were  sent  for 
education.  Another  one  named  Agnes  Gutzlaff  lived  in 
Shanghai  for  many  years  and  earned  her  support  by  teach- 
ing a school  for  Chinese  who  wanted  to  learn  English. 
Next,  an  industrial  establishment  was  started  in  Shanghai 
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under  British  and  American  auspices  about  the  year  1845, 
and  is  still  working  in  a small  way.  It  has  now  eleven 
old  men  and  two  old  women  who  knit  stockings  and  make 
straw  rope  or  other  things  for  which  they  receive  about 
ten  cents  a day.  This  barely  serves  to  keep  them  alive ; 
but  yet  makes  them  more  self-respecting  than  if  the  money 
were  given  them  as  charity.  At  first  small  sums  of  money 
were  given  without  requiring  work;  but  when,  at  last,  work 
was  insisted  on,  a violent  opposition  arose  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  blind  paupers  could  be  made  to  see  that 
active  employment  was  good  for  them. 

From  these  small  beginnings  the  work  for  the  Chinese 
blind  has  grown  slowly  but  surely,  until  there  are  now  no 
less  than  twelve  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
already  at  work  in  different  parts  of  China  and  all  are  more 
or  less  under  missionary  auspices.  In  one  or  two  cases 
Chinese  officials,  seeing  the  benefiit  of  these  benevolent 
undertakings  have  recently  given  generous  donations.  Some 
schools  have  already  an  endowment  from  foreign  donors, 
while  others  depend  on  local  subscriptions  and  profits  on 
the  sale  of  various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

The  pupils  are  supposed  to  return  to  their  homes  during 
the  vacations — if  they  have  any  homes  to  go  to.  The  idea 
of  permanent  residence  at  the  schools  is  not  encouraged 
nor  even  considered,  unless  in  the  case  of  girls  who  are 
unable  to  do  anything  for  their  support  and  have  no  homes 
or  relatives  to  fall  back  upon  for  help.  In  nearly  all 
these  twelve  schools  tuition  is  free  and  the  parents  may  pay 
as  much  as  they  are  able  towards  board  and  extras. 

The  curriculum  in  these  schools  for  the  blind  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  four  classes  of  instruction.  These  are 
literature,  music,  industries,  and  physical  exercise  or  gen- 
eral work  of  a domestic  or  useful  character.  The  literary 
work  varies  a great  deal;  but  most  schools  aim  to  give  a 
full  Chinese  course  modeled  after  that  prescribed  by  the 
Chinese  Board  of  Education  at  Peking.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty at  present  is  in  the  wide  variety  of  dialects  and  the 
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absence  of  Braille  text-books  in  Chinese  suited  for  the  blind 
to  read  by  touch.  This  difficulty  is  now  fast  being  arranged 
for.  An  establishment  in  London  offers  to  print  books  in 
embossed  type  in  any  arrangement  of  Braille  that  may  be 
required.  In  music,  as  many  scholars  as  show  the  requisite 
aptitude  are  taught  to  play  the  organ  or  flute  or  other  in- 
struments. Singing  is  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent 
and  often  with  surprising  success,  the  Chinese  being  natur- 
ally musical. 

In  the  line  of  industrial  work,  each  school  seems  to 
have  some  specialty  such  as  making  matting,  blinds,  string, 
bamboo  basket  ware,  etc.  The  girls  knit  and  make  fancy 
articles  which  generally  find  a ready  sale.  Physical  edu- 
cation is  not  yet  well  developed,  and  at  first  was  very 
unpopular;  but  such  is  the  ambition  of  Chinese  scholars 
to  adopt  Western  methods  that  after  being  fostered  for 
some  time,  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  are  now  grow- 
ing into  much  favor;  in  most  of  the  schools  domestic  work 
is  insisted  upon  for  all  classes  and  the  students  have  to  do 
everything  for  themselves  that  is  possible  for  them  to  do. 
Much  prejudice  has  had  to  be  overcome  in  this  direction. 
Four  years  is  considered  enough  time  for  graduation  for 
the  average  scholar,  but  in  the  case  of  younger  children 
it  is  allowed  to  extend  to  seven  or  more  years.  Kinder- 
gartens are  in  successful  operation  in  some  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  form  a valuable  adjunct. 

The  Braille  system  of  characters  embossed  on  thick 
Chinese  paper  is  now  coming  into  general  use.  It  has 
been  adapted  for  representing  the  sounds  of  different  dia- 
lects of  the  Chinese  language  with  great  success;  so  that 
young  children  as  well  as  old  people  learn  to  read  and  write 
it  readily.  Nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  Mandarin  speaking 
districts  have  now  agreed  upon  a system  known  as  the 
Union  Braille;  so  that  the  same  books  will  serve  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  and  Central  China  where  the  Mandarin 
dialect  is  used ; — or  say,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Each  of  the  other  dialects  must  have  its  own 
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separate  and  distinct  arrangement  of  the  Braille  dots,  some 
of  which  will  be  shown  in  the  lantern  slides  which  illus- 
trate this  paper.  The  foreign  teachers  are  mostly  Amer- 
ican ; the  others  being  either  English  or  German.  The 
total  number  of  blind  scholars  of  various  ages  in  these 
schools  is  now  approaching  a thousand  and  nearly  all  the 
schools  seem  to  be  growing  fast. 

The  location  of  the  educational  establishments  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  each  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  first  actual  school  for  the  Chinese  blind  was  com- 
menced at  Peking  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  a Bible  Society 
agent,  in  the  year  1876.  It  was  here  that  the  numerical 
system1  of  using  Braille  dots  for  representing  Chinese 
sounds  was  invented  by  Mr.  Murray.  It  has  remained  in 
use  till  the  present  day.  Since  the  death  of  its  founder  in 
1906  his  wife  has  continued  in  charge.  This  school  has 
done  much  good  work  and  has  supplied  over  a hundred 
blind  teachers  or  evangelists  for  different  schools  and 
churches  in  China. 

Next  came  the  David  Hill  School,  established  by  David 
Hill  and  J.  F.  Crossette  in  1883.  It  has  graduated  over  120 
boys,  most  of  whom  are  able  to  earn  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  support.  Mr.  Clayton  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
this  school,  which,  among  other  arrangements,  has  an  ex- 
cellent fife  and  drum  band. 

Dr.  Mary  Niles  established  her  school  at  Canton  in 
1891,  which  now  has  expanded  into  three  schools  and  con- 
tains no  girls  and  16  boys.  Of  the  girls,  seventy  or  more 
were  taken  from  low  resorts  by  the  Chinese  chief  of  police 
during  a general  clean-up  of  the  city  and  temporarily 
housed  in  a mat  shed  adjoining  the  first  school  until  a 
separate  new  building  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the 
Chinese  officials,  on  adjoining  premises.  The  school  for 
blind  boys  is  growing  fast  in  its  new  premises. 

At  Foochow  an  industrial  school  was  started  by  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  in  1898,  which  now  contains  78  boys.  Many  of 
the  graduates  are  already  earning  their  living  by  making 
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baskets,  matting  and  various  other  things.  There  is  also 
a girls’  school  at  Foochow  established  in  1900,  at  present 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Wolfe,  which  has  about 
50  pupils  who  are  taught  different  industries. 

At  Kowloong,  near  Hongkong,  is  the  German  school  or 
“Blindenheim,”  for  blind  girls,  established  in  1901  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Reinecke,  and  accommodating  over  100 
Chinese  girls,  some  of  whom  are  allowed  to  remain  as 
permanent  residents.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  the 
promoters  and  teachers  of  this  large,  well  conducted  estab- 
lishment. 

Moukden,  the  capital  of  Manchuria,  has  a flourishing 
school  founded  in  1904  by  Mrs.  Turley,  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  about  thirty  girls,  and  using  the  Murray  numerical 
system  of  Braille. 

Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  has  a school  founded  in 
1908  by  a German  mission  and  teaches  about  30  girls  under 
Miss  Vasel. 

The  “Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,”  commenced  in 
1912,  at  Shanghai  in  a building  hired  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  already  over  20  scholars  and  will  move  into  the  first 
part  of  its  own  new  building,  which  will  accommodate  50 
or  more  boys,  after  the  summer  vacation.  A school  for 
girls  will  be  erected,  later  on,  in  another  part  of  the  large 
site.  It  aims  at  general  education,  industrial  work  and 
training  teachers  in  readiness  for  the  demand  which  will 
soon  arise  for  competent  blind  graduates.  Mr.  George  B. 
Fryer  and  his  wife  are  superintendents.  The  control  of 
the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a Board  of  Trustees  and  Com- 
mittee of  Management  living  at  Shanghai. 

New  schools  have  been  opened  within  the  last  three 
years  at  Yiyang  by  Mr.  Nilseen,  at  Sainam  by  Mrs.  Har- 
rison and  at  Tak-hing.  These  have  from  ten  to  twenty 
scholars  each  and  are  reported  as  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
already  blind  schools  to  be  found  in  five  of  the  eighteen 
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provinces  of  China  proper  and  one  school  in  Manchuria. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  soon  begin 
to  follow  the  example  of  Western  philanthropists  by  taking 
up  this  important  duty  and  establishing  a good  school  for 
the  blind  in  every  large  centre  of  population,  to  which 
should  be  attached  an  office  for  prophylactic  treatment.  A 
large  Normal  College  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  blind 
will  be  wanted  for  every  province  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
school  at  Shanghai  will  develop  into  the  first  of  these 
colleges.  No  doubt  these  requirements  will  be  gradually 
filled  as  soon  as  the  Government  becomes  more  settled  and 
able  to  take  such  an  important  duty  into  full  consideration. 

Among  the  most  encouraging  features  connected  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  Far  East  may  be  men- 
tioned the  First  Annual  Convention  held  at  Ping-yang  in 
Korea,  on  the  12th  of  August  last  year,  at  which  many 
delegates  from  China  were  present,  representing  the  chief 
institutions  of  that  country.  At  that  convention  there 
were  several  valuable  and  interesting  papers  read ; and  there 
were  exhibits  of  apparatus,  of  articles  made  by  the  Chinese 
blind,  with  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  different  kinds  of 
work  done  and  methods  used  in  each  locality.  Besides  the 
sessions  and  exhibitions  there  were  also  a concert  by  blind 
musicians,  a play  by  blind  actors,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
what  was  entitled  “Lantern  Lectures  on  the  Work  of  the 
Blind  in  America,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Burritt.”  The  report  does  not  state  clearly  whether 
these  world-renowned  workers  and  instructors  of  the  blind 
were  personally  present  at  the  convention  or  not;  but  from 
their  moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides  illustrating  this 
subject  we  enjoyed  on  Tuesday  evening,  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  what  an  inspiration  these  lantern  lectures  must 
have  been  in  that  far-away  Eastern  place  to  the  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Korean  delegates  who  attended  that  conven- 
tion at  Ping-yang!  The  second  annual  convention  was 
arranged  to  be  held  at  Chefoo  in  China  at  the  end  of  the 
present  summer. 
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I would  like,  right  here,  to  acknowledge  how  greatly 
my  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Shanghai  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Burritt,  Mr.  Allen  and  other  educators  of  the  blind  in 
America  for  their  valuable  help  and  hospitality  extended  to 
my  son  during  the  six  months  he  was  at  Overbrook.  He 
was  there  trying  to  learn  the  best  and  newest  methods  for 
conducting  schools  for  the  blind ; and  now  much  of  the  suc- 
cess he  has  achieved  at  Shanghai  has  been  the  result  of 
that  generous  and  open-hearted  assistance  which  he  re- 
ceived three  years  ago. 

The  lantern  slides  which  illustrate  this  paper  have  been 
roughly  made  from  ordinary  photographs  kindly  forwarded 
to  me  from  the  blind  schools  in  different  parts  of  China. 
If  I have  succeeded  in  interesting  you  in  this  new  and  vast 
field  for  future  work,  capable  of  such  immense  expansion, 
I am  sure  you  will  excuse  any  artistic  defects  that  may  ap- 
pear in  the  pictures,  which,  coming  after  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  slides  illustrating  the  schools  in  our  Eastern  and 
Southern  states,  which  have  already  been  shown  at  this 
convention,  can  only  prove  to  be  a very  dull  contrast.  But 
please  to  remember  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  only 
in  its  infancy  in  China  and  do  not  despise  the  day  of  “small 
and  feeble  things.”  A hundred  years  ago  we  Americans, 
ourselves,  were  not  so  very  far  advanced  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  service  of  humanity.  Give  New  China  a 
quarter  of  a century  more  to  work  in  and  we  shall  find  her 
not  so  very  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  this 
respect.  She  is  more  than  willing  to  accept  our  methods  as 
soon  as  she  feels  the  necessity  for  them.  Is  it  not  therefore 
our  duty  to  show  her  the  way?  May  there  not  be  “many  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene”  already  in  China  waiting  in 
darkness,  like  Helen  Keller,  for  the  development  of  that 
mental  and  spiritual  light  which  shall  call  forth  resplendent 
virtues  and  intellectual  brilliance?  I believe  that  many  such 
will  be  found  in  China  as  time  goes  on. 
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Lantern  Slides  used  to  illustrate  this  paper. 


Introductory  5 slides 

School  at  Peking 12  slides 

School  at  Hankow 21  slides 

Three  schools  at  Canton 17  slides 

Industrial  school  at  Foochow 6 slides 

School  at  Moukden p slides 

School  at  Changsha 6 slides 

Institution  for  Chinese  Blind  at  Shanghai 27  slides 

Different  systems  of  Braille  used  in  China,  etc. . . 11  slides 

Total 14  slides 


Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  paper 
will  be  gladly  furnished  by  any  of  the  schools  referred 
to;  or  by  the  writer,  2620  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
California, 


